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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


We have given from time to time brief 
accounts of what humane workers were trying 
to do in respect to the transportation of cattle. 
Stock raisers have been allowed by the law of 
this country to keep stock on the cars without 
water, food or rest for twenty-eight hours. 
They have repeatedly broken this law, but fear- 
ing that they might possibly get into trouble, by 
failure to comply with it, they brought a bill 
before Congress and Senate which, if it passed, 
would enable them to carry stock thirty-six hours 
without water, food or rest. That the thirty-six 
hours would extend to forty-eight when con- 
venient for them and for the railroads, goes 
without saying, since in all this inhuman work 
of transportation of cattle the first object is not 
to carry it on with the least possible suffering to 
the animals to be sold for food, but to put as 
many dollars as possible into the pockets of the 
stock raisers and the railroads, no matter what 
the amount of misery may be that the live stock 
suffer, or what evil results may ensue to man- 
kind who eat flesh food. 

Dr. William O. Stillman, president of the 
American Humane Association, a national 
federation of such humane societies as are suffi- 
ciently in earnest in their work to encourage a 
national society, has been very active in fighting 
this bill. The following letter has just been 
received : — 


My dear Mrs. Smith : — 

I regret to inform you that in spite of the oppo- 
tion of this society, and in the face of a bitter opposition 
in the United States Senate, a bill modifying the 28- 
hour law was passed. The same bill was concurred 
in by the House wzthout opposition, as very few per- 
sons were aware that the bill was being considered. 
The Hon. S. W. McCall, a member of the House, 
writes me under date of June 27th as follows: — “I 
believe it is a bad billand I doubt if a dozen members 
knew of its passage. I certainly did not until I was 
afterwards informed of it.” I find that many mem- 
bers did not know that it was passed until I wrote 
them in regard to the matter. We had many friends, 
but in the rush and confusion in the closing of Con- 
gress they failed to be of any use to us. The Pres;- 
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dent will undoubtedly sign the bill, although I am 
taking the matter up with him. 

I regard this action on the part of Congress as a 
triumph, not for right and humanity, but for plutoc- 
racy and greed. It seems to me that the course now 
open to this society is to raise a considerable amount 
of money and employ special agents to examine trans- 
portation conditions throughout the country. We 
should then be in condition to take the matter up at 
another Congress, and ask for a proper bill. It will 
be possible only by persistent efforts, backed by evi- 
dence of eye witnesses and expert opinions, to secure 
proper action from Congress. We weie without 
experts and had only one witness, while the opposition 
was represented by scores. It seems to me, also, that 
it is absolutely necessary that we should have a paid 
representative at Washington who could devote his 
time to keeping track of this legislation, and could 
ascertain the drifts of sentiment in Congress, and 
could explain matters to members in personal conver- 
sation. I believe that it will be impossible in the 
future to secure satisfactory legislation on this subject 
through long-distance correspondence only. We have 
to deal with an enemy possessing vast wealth and 
influence, and willing, as well as able, to afford the 
highest paid services. 

The bill which was passed was a modification of 5. 
3413, and still retains that number. In the House it 
It is pratically the old 
28-hour law re-enacted with the added proviso that 
upon the written request of the owner or person in 
custody of stock, the time may be extended to 36 
hours. It also provides that sheep need not be un- 
loaded at night, but must not be carried more than 
36 hours. 

The speed limit provision, which was originally in 
the bill, compelling stock trains to be run not less 
than 16 miles an hour, was struck out as being a con- 
cession to the railroads. There is also no provision 
that the Secretary of Agriculture may order and com- 
pel the observance of humane and sanitary regulations. 
These are certainhy necessary. It is not surprising 
that the anti-cruelists have been defeated in this con- 
test in view of the fact that the President of the 
United States, with all his vast power and influence, 
and an aroused public sentiment, has not thus far 
been able to pass a satisfactory Rate Regulation Bill 
or one provided for proper meat inspection. Vast 
wealth and political influence are on the sides of the - 
railroads, shippers, and packers. I, for one, am dis- 
posed to vote to continue this fight to the bitter end 
until we secure such legislation as seems right and 
necessary. How do you feel? 

Our next Annual Meeting has been definitely fixed 
by the Board to be held at Chicago on Wednesday 
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and Thursday, November 7 and 8. Will you kindly 
favor me at your earliest convenience with any sug- 
gestions in regard to subjects to be discussed or 
parties who should be invited to present addresses? 
Sincerely yours, 
W. O. Stillman, 


President of the American Humane Association, . 


Another Letter 


The following letter was received from Mrs. 
J.C. Frazer, Secretary of the Monongalia Hu- 
mane Society, Morgantown, W. Va. : — 


“T see that the infamous bill, changing the 
time during which cattle in transit need receive 
neither food nor water from 28 to 36 hours, has 
been passed by the Senate. I am sorry to say 
that I do not know whether this was a House or 
a Senate bill. I knew that such a bill was to be 
introduced, but. never supposed that a body of 
men, supposed to be among the wisest in the 
land, could seriously contemplate such a measure. 
If it has already passed both Houses, it will be 
a work of some difficulty to get it rescinded ; if 
it is a Senate bill, I think a sentiment could be 
fostered among the Congressmen between now 
and the next session of Congress, which would 
prevent its passage as a law. In any case, there 
will be work to be done, and I write to say that 
anything I can do is willingly at your disposal. 
If you have a plan of campaign to suggest, I 
know that the State President of the West Vir- 
ginia Humane Society, Mrs. Guy R. C. Allen, 
of Wheeling, will afford every assistance in her 
power. If the humane societies in every state 
would take the matter up much might be 
accomplished, and I am sure that the press 
would give space in its columns free. I only 
wish that the men who framed, and those who 
passed the bill, might be sent on a journey of 36 
hours without either food. or water.” 


A Good Example 

A few days ago, two of the members of the 
Animal Rescue League were astonished and 
pleased at seeing the driver of one of P. & J. 
Besse’s wagons suddenly stop his horse, jump 
out into the middle of the street, and carefully 
pick up a quantity of broken glass, thereby sav- 
ing his horse's feet and many others from being 
cut and injured. In Carver Street and other 
Boston streets one may almost always find glass 
and nails thrown carelessly down, and many 
poor horses are made lame and suffer dreadful 


pain from stepping on them. It is apparently 
nobody’s business to pick up such dangerous 
litter, and few if any notice it, or, if they did, 
would trouble themselves to get it out of the 
way of the helpless horses and dogs. Let this 
man’s name, Frederic Wild; be known as one 
who saw with his eyes and cared with his heart 
enough to be willing to put himself to some 
trouble for the sake of his fellow-worker, the 
horse. May every one who reads this take 


pains to remove glass and nails from the streets. 
H. W. 


Humane Children 


Two poorly though comfortably clad little 
girls came to the League bringing a cat literally 
blind with disease and so thin it was evident 
she had long been homeless and sick. The 
children found her feebly crawling in an alley, 
and it showed their kindness of heart that they 
were willing to take in their arms a cat in so 
dreadful a condition. Warm milk was offered 
the poor creature, but she was able only to take 
a very little, and soon she was relieved from 
her suffering. This is not a solitary instance 
by any means. Not many cases have come in 
lately in which the cat was totally blind with 
disease, but one of the first and most common 
effects of exposure and neglect is to bring on 
the cat a bad inflammation of the eyes, which 
is also an outcome of colds and distemper, 
and many of the cats we receive are partially 


blind. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE at 


Ped 


Quick in an Emergency 

Some children returning from school near 
Milford, County Donegal, Ireland, stopped to 
play on a grassy knoll near the summit of a 
steep cliff. A boy of about nine missed his 
footing and toppled over the edge. The cliff 
is a gradually sloping one for the first thirty 
feet, below which it dips abruptly to a depth 
of about sixty feet. Just as the child reached 
the actual precipice a dog owned by the boy’s 
father rushed to the scene and, siezing the 
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child by part of his clothing, held him fast 
until he was rescued from his perilous postion. 
The animal is of a mongrel breed and had 


apparently gone to meet the children returning 
from school. 


Motherly Cats 


We often hear of good motherly cats who 
are willing and even anxious to foster-any poor 
little baby that needs their care whether they 
are of their own kind or not. Minnie, a black 
and white cat, gave birth to four kittens. One 
afternoon she left her kittens for a little change 
of scene and when she returned she was carry- 
ing by the nape of its neck a wretched little 
puppy, nearly dead from cold and hunger, 
that she had found somewhere in her wander- 
ings. 

The puppy was only too glad to be taken 
into Minnie’s warm heart and home, and the 
kind mother, so the cat’s owner says, has shown 
a very tender affection for her adopted baby 
ever since she took him in. 


A Cat Adopts Squirrels 


A warm-hearted mother cat has adopted two 
little squirrels and added them to her family of 
kittens. Mr. Vance, a farmer in Bethel, 
Kansas, cut downa tree and when it fell he 
found that it had contained a nest of squirrels. 
The parent squirrels were so frightened by the 
shock of the falling tree that they ran away 
leaving their little ones, not over three days 
old. 

Mr. Vance took them home. His cat had 
just presented the family with four kittens but 
she seemed quite willing to add the squirrels to 
her little family. Ina few days Mr. Vance 
took away two of the kittens so that the mother 
would not have more children than she could 
care for comfortably. At last accounts mother, 
kittens and squirrels were all doing well. 


Heroes 
The heroes are not all six feet tall.” 
Large souls may dwell in bodies small. 
The heart that will melt with sympathy 
For the poor and weak, whoe’er it be, 
Is a thing of beauty, whether it shine 
In a man of forty or lad of nine. 

— Scattered Seed. 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


QUEER FRIENDS. 


A STORY FOUNDED. ON FACT. 


Old Mother Speckle was the proudest hen 
that you ever saw, for she had twelve chickens. 
Every egg hatched out. She had been very 
much afraid one would fail, and when she counted 
one, two, three, and so on up to a dozen, her 
joy knew no bounds. She made such a cluck- 
ing about it that it drove the other hens quite 
wild. “If that isn’t just like old Speckle,” 
said the black hen, “she always was conceited, 
and now she will take on more airs, and be more 
disagreeable than ever.” 

Mother Speckle was confined in a little house 
which was built expressly for her and her chil- 
dren. It had a nice latticed door through which 
she could get plenty of fresh air and sun, and 
watch her little chickens playing about, and 
eall them back if they ventured too far away 
from her. 

At first the chickens were just little yellow, 
fluffy balls, but as they grew larger Mother 
Speckle discovered, to her great disappointment, 
that one of them was speckled all over with 
black spots, while the others were white, or only 
had a few gray feathers here and there among 
the white. As soon as she discovered this she 
immediately began to be cross to little Speckle, 
and all the other chickens followed her example, 
and treated him very unkindly. 

One evening when the sun was going down 
Mother Speckle called her chickens together, as 
usual. They came hurrying in to the little 
house and began to crowd under their mother’s 
warm wings. Now it isn’t easy for a hen, unless 
she is a very big one indeed, to cover twelve 
growing chickens with her wings, and that night 
Mother Speckle and her children had a particu- 
larly bad time. The little chicks peeped, and 
peeped, and picked at each other. Some flew 
on her back, then tumbled off again, and peeped 
louder than ever; some thrust their little heads 
up in her face, and between her wings and her 
back, and old Mother Speckle felt, no doubt, 
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like the “old woman who lived in a shoe, who 
had so many children she didn’t know what to 
do.” Mother Speckle began to be cross, and 
just then little Speckle, who had been crowded 
out by his selfish brothers and sisters every time 
he tried to creep under his mother’s wings, 
began to complain. 
Seeeeep,. peep,, he cried, “I want to. get 
under too. I’m cold.” : 
Then old Mother Speckle lost patience, and 
showed what an unkind mother she was. She 
gave two or three sharp pecks at poor little 
Speckle and screamed out, — 

““Go away, you ugly little dark thing! 
to the black hen. I don’t believe you belong 
to me at all.’ And all the little chickens 
peeped and squealed out, “Go away! Goaway!”’ 

Alas for poor little Speckle, denied the shelter 
of his mother’s wings, and driven from her roof ! 
What could he do? He stole out into the 
long grass hoping it would hide him from prowl- 
ing cats and dogs, but he missed the warm 
covering of his mother’s feathers, and was cold, 
lonesome, and unhappy. He uttered a few dis- 
mal peeps, but he soon stopped, for he thought 
he heard something coming. His little heart 
beat, and he held his breath, hoping the creature, 
whatever it was, would not hear him. 

It came nearer, and nearer, and stopped just 
where Speckle was hiding inthe grass. Speckle 
looked up, and saw, to his great terror, a kitten 
sitting down and looking at him. He felt a 
little less frightened when he noticed what a 
small kitten it was, and he ventured to look 
into its face and peep again in a melancholy 
tone. 

«“ What are you doing out here in the grass ?” 
asked the kitten, “I should think it was time 
a small chicken like you was under its mother’s 
wing.” 

“My mother has driven me away because I’m 
so ugly,” replied Speckle, trembling with cold 
and fright. | 

-<¢Oh dear!” said the kitten, “that’s very 
bad. But I know how to pity you, for I have 
been taken away from my mother and three 
little brothers and sisters, and brought here in 
a basket. It was only yesterday they brought 
me, but it seems a week ago. Last night they 
shut me up in a barn, but I ran out tonight 
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after I had my supper, and I don’t know how to 
get ih again.” 

Little Speckle didn’t know what to say to this 
excepting that it was too bad, and he hoped the 
kitten wasn’t very cold. 

“Why, no,” the kitten said, “I am not as 
cold as I am lonesome ; but if you are cold (and 
you look as if you were), why, I will lie down 
here with you in the grass. I think you'll find 
my fur as warm as your cross mother’s feathers.” 

So saying the obliging little kitten stretched 
herself out in the grass, and the chicken very 
thankfully crawled up close to her and buried 
his head in her fur. Very soon both kitten and 
Speckle were fast asleep. 

When morning came they were awakened by 
the sun shining right down into the grass. The 
kitten jumped up so quickly she almost trod on 
the chicken, but Speckles hopped nimbly out of 
the way, then they both stood still and looked 
at each other. If Speckle had ever read Shakes- 
peare I think he would have said, ‘“ Misery ac- 
quaints one with strange bedfellows.” 

“Tam hungry, and I think it must be near 
milking time,” said the kitten. “ You come to 
the barn with me and I will give you some of 
my breakfast.” 

The forlorn little chick was only too glad to 
have such a kind protector, and he ran along 
after the kitten as fast as he could go. The 
barn doors were wide open and the farmer’s 
boy was milking the cow. He saw the kitten 
come in and said to her kindly, — 

“Now you wait till I get through milking 
and I'll give you some breakfast.” He did not 
see the little chicken steal in behind the kitten. 

When he had finished milking he took a 
shallow tin pan from the shelf and poured it full 
of the delicious feamy milk; then he called, — 
“ Kitty, Kitty,” but what was his astonishment 
when he saw not only the kitten come and put 
her little red tongue in the pan, but Just behind 
the kitten q small speckled chicken advanced 
and begin to drink with the kitten. 

‘Well, I never!” That was all the farmer’s 
boy said; then he ran into the house as fast as 
he could go, leaving his pail full of milk on the 
barn floor. Ina minute the whole family were 
there looking at the unusual sight. The kitten 
and little Speckle didn’t appear to notice them 
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at all, but went on drinking their milk together 
in the most sociable manner imaginable. 

“It’s one of old Speckle’s chickens, I really 
believe,”’ said the farmer. ‘How on earth did 
it get in here with that kitten ?”’ 

«Shall I carry it back to the old hen, father ?” 
asked the boy. 

‘« No, I think we’ll let the kitten take care of 
it if she’s inclined to, for I noticed old Speckle 
and some of the white chickens were picking at 
it yesterday. Queer things hens are, — here’s 
this little chick looks just like his mother and 
she seems to be mad about it. Give ’em both a 
good breakfast, boy. Put some bread in Kitty’s 
milk, and little Speckle can peck at that. I 
should say the little one had made up his mind 
to leave the old hen and adopt the kitten for its 
mother. ”’ 

And so it ‘seemed § for the kitten“and the 
chicken became inseparable companions. Where 
Kitty went Speckle followed. They ate to- 
gether, but if any other chicken came near their 
pan of milk, the kitten immediately drove it 
away. They slept together in the barn, and they 


were even seen playing together, —the chicken’ 


picking at the kitten’s long, bushy tail, and the 
kitten catching the chicken softly in her paws 
and letting him go again. So the two forsaken 
little ones found comfort in each other, while 
the farmer’s family and friends took pleasure in 
watching this queer friendship. 

Anna Harris Smith. 


Back Numbers of Fourfooted Friends 


We need back numbers of Our Fourfooted 


- Friends to fill orders for bound volumes. The 
following are especially desired: 
March, October, December, 1902, May and 


October, ‘1903, February, May, June, July, 
September, 1904; March, May, June, October, 
1905; March, 1906. 

We shall be. glad to pay 5 cents each and 
postage for copies of the dates named. Ad- 
dress, Our Fourfooted Friends, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. 


“Knowledge alone does not make men better 
but kindness does.” 

Can it ever be the part of a just man to 
injure any one? | 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


The Dog as a Beast of Burden 


We who live in the United States, where 
dogs are kept principally as household com- 
panions and guardians, are apt to forget how 
much hard work is done in other countries By 
the companions of our leisure. In the north of 
our own continent travelling, trading and the 
postal service are carried on almost entirely by 
the help of dogs. No one who has been in 
the Low Countries can have failed to notice 
the dogs who do so much work for the poorer 
classes, and no one who is interested in ani- 
mals can have failed to wonder how much of 
a hardship it is to them, and what is done to 
mitigate their lot. 

During a visit to Brussels I went to the 
office of the Société Protectrice des Animaux, 
talked with the Secretary and read a number 
of pamphlets on the subject. The state of the 
draught dog corresponds almost exactly with 
that of the horse. With a kind and law-abiding 
master he is well treated; with a cruel or 
careless one he suffers from intentional or igno- 
rant abuse. I quote from the official report 
of the Provincial Council: “It is not rare to 
see on our high roads groups of peasants on 
their return from market drawn by exhausted 
dogs. ‘These good villagers miss no oppor- 
tunity of quenching their thirst at numerous 
wine shops; soon, exited by alcohol they find 
it amusing to organize races in which the use 
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of the whip and stick decide the winner.” 
This is in spite of the fact that the regulations 
_concerning dogs provide that no one who is 
drunk shall drive a dog team and that no _ per- 
son shall be carried in a cart drawn by one 
dog, though they allow one person only in a 
cart drawn by two or more dogs, provided 
there be no overloading. An _ overloaded 
vehicle is described as one which requires ex- 
cessive effort on the part of the dog to draw it. 

The regulations further provide that ‘‘ every 
dog shall be harnessed in a way which allows 
him to lie at full length and rest his head on 
the ground at every stop.” Many details of 


harnessing are also prescribed, and the carts 
must be on springs, with axles well greased. 


The following clause was a subject of much 
discussion at a session of the Administrative 
Council, where some amendments of the reg- 
ulations were presented. ‘“ During all stops, 
in the market or on the high road, in rain or 


snow, the driver shall spread under his dog a‘ 


Sack,-sttaw mat or other suitable litter; he 
shall shelter him from the cold in winter by a 
blanket and from the rain by a waterproof 
cloth.” The clause was adopted as above; 
the amendment consisted in striking out certain 
phrases which compelled the driver to carry 
‘‘at all times” a straw mat, a waterproof anda 
dipper; the opposition declared that the habit 
of carrying those articles was so universal that 
no law was needed, and that by making so 
many laws for the protection of the dog his 
use by the poor man was rendered prohibitory. 

Certain rules prevail as to size. “ Dogs 
harnessed to vehicles other than wheelbarrows 
shall measure at least fifty centimeters at the 
shoulder.-. . . Dogs harnessed in shafts must 


measure at least fifty-five centimeters at the 


shoulder. . It is forbidden to harness dogs 
which weakness, sickness, vice or infirmity have 
made unfit for the purpose; bitches in pup, 
nursing or in heat; to harness one or more 
dogs to a vehicle drawn at the same time by 
one or more other animals; to keep dogs in 
harness in the sun during the hot weather; to 
allow a dog team to be driven by a child of 
less than fourteen years; to drag a dog by the 
collar, or to pull on the collar to hold the ve- 
hicle back. . The cart and its contents 
must be balanced so that the weight neither 
presses onthe animal nor lifts him. ‘The cart 
must be horizontal on flat ground. The cart 
inust be provided with a support working auto- 
matically and allowing the dog to lie flat on 
the ground without any weight on his back. 
The dog shall be unharnessed and put on 
leash at every prolonged stop.” 

The laws are excellent, but as in other cases 
and in other countries the difficulty les in 
their enforcement. My own observation of the 
dogs led me to think that they were for the 
most part apathetic, though some had a tragic 
expression. I remember two who iooked 
really cheerful; one in care of a boy who can 
hardly have been of the regulation age, and 
between whom and his charge an understand- 
ing appeared to exist; and another, on the 
road to Waterloo, a dog drawing a cart loaded 
with faggots, who trotted gaily beside his 
mistress, an old woman into whose hand he 
from time ta time thrust a confiding nose. 

I was told that dogs in and near the cities 
were in far better condition than those in the 
country, as the police are vigilant and any 
cases of cruelty or infraction of the laws are 
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promptly brought into court. Of the dogs in 
the country where there is little police surveil- 
Jance or public sentiment, there 
too painful to be told. ‘Ils crév-nt leurs 
chiens pour rien du tout.’ Ouida, who has a 
kecn feeling for animals, has in ‘*‘ A Dog of 
Flanders” made a most moving appeal for the 
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dogs of the Low Countries. ee ee 
HUMANE | 
a EDUCATION |e 


It was a most amazing piece of advice given 
by a man who wrote a book on the horse 
when he advised not talking to the horse ex- 
cepting to give a few words of command. 
Evidently he knew very little about the mental 
capacity of animals. A horse is quite capable 
of understanding more words than a few com- 
mands, and more than this, he is very sensitive 
to the tone of voice. A horse that has been 
accustomed to hearing his master speak to him 
kindly, encouragingly and soothingly can be 
controlled when frightened by strong, firm and 
kind words of encouragement when a loud, 
cross word, or a cruel blow, would increase 
his fear to a panic. It sometimes séems as 
if man has. done and is doing all he can to 
keep horses from trusting and loving mankind 
or from becoming more intelligent. How can 
a horse that is handed about from one master 
to another, never having a chance thoroughly 
to become acquainted with any one care-taker, 
develop intelligence or affection? 


Going on a Strike 

Little by little there is an increasing knowl; 
edge of the nature and the intelligence of our 
‘fellow mortals” that have too long been re- 
garded as animated, self-acting machines. A 
recent writer says that both birds and beasts 
occasionally go on strike. When one observes 
how the domestic animals are treated one is 
tempted to wish that they realized their powers 
and went on strikes as often as they are unjustly 
and cruelly used. A herd of horses will bunch 
together, neglect their food, become restive, 
neigh and rub noses when in afield. The out- 


come is that the herd will not allow themselves 
to be saddled or harnessed and will chase and 
attempt to kick the attendants. Female birds 
take tantrums and refuse to do the housework. 
They desert their nests and leave their eggs to 
become cold and barren. The male naturally 
becomes greatly concerned, but with the bird 
and beast creation the male will never attack 
the female, so there is no remedy. Warblers 
and starlings are given greatly to these strikes. 

A species of black ants have little yellow ants 
which do most of their work for them. Occa- 
sionally the yellow species will go on a strike. 
Their food supply is cut off, but if that does 
not avail the strikers are attacked or another 
lot of yellow ants are secured. 

Even the rabbitis a hardened striker. In rabbit 
colonies the stronger rabbits do most of the 
borrowing, and as often as perhaps once in two 
years these become discontented and refuse to 
work. 


THE HARD LIFE OF A MONKEY. 
' ° BY MOLLIE LEE CLIFFORD. 


Author of the Autobiography of a Monkey. 


There has been so much done for the horse, 
the dog, the cat, and the animal in general, that 
it seems very strange that something is not done 
for the long-suffering organ grinder’s monkey. 
Not that he is always beaten or abused, but 
because his incessant performances, while he is 
carried from place to place, make the little 
fellow’s life miserable. 

It is a pitiful sight to watch one of these little 
creatures going his daily rounds, dancing, or try- 
ing to do other antics, always collecting pennies 
when he is often so weary that it is with diffi- 
culty that he continues hour after hour in the 
performances which are expected of him. Yet, 
how seldom does the organ grinder think of let- 
ting the tiny creature rest. 

Many times, while I was gathering material 
for a book, did I follow organ grinders, chiefly 
to learn for myself how the monkeys were 
treated. It was at such times that I learned 
that the life of the organ grinder’s monkey was 
not as bright as his little red coat. 

I have always been fond of monkeys, but it 
was not until it was my pleasure to have one for 
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a pet that I fully realized the extent of their 
intelligence or their capacity for mischief. 

My Yoppy was a South American ring-tail, 
and a veritable imp of mischief. Nevertheless, 
I loved him, and from him learned many things 
regarding monkeys that I had never known 
before. It was very interesting to study his 
language, his likes and dislikes, and for my 
trouble —if trouble it may be called —I was 
rewarded by such a wealth of affection as one 
little ring-tail simmion can bestow. 

In my study of Yoppy I learned that there 
were three things of which he was exceedingly 
fond — milk, warm in winter, and cold, but not 
too cold in summer; sweet potatoes and his 
naps. 

I may with safety add another something to 
this list, which is a monkey’s great love for mis- 
chievous pranks. A boy could not “think up” 
as much mischief in ten years as one little 
monkey can plan and execute in half an hour. 

To be sure a monkey can live without either 
of the above mentioned articles, but it is a shame 
to deprive him of the sort of food that he likes 
best, or of the daily naps which are so necessary 
to his well-being. The pranks, also, are neces- 
sary to his happiness. 

The organ grinder does not keep his monkey 
as a pet, although he may be more or less fond 
of the little creature who is the chief attraction 
in the organ grinder’s outfit. 

Who ever saw a crowd around a hand organ 
where there was no monkey ? 

Or who ever saw any grown persons rummage 
to the lowest depths of their pockets for the last 
penny to give to an organ grinder without a 
monkey ? 

So it is quite plain that the monkey makes it 
well worth while for the organ grinder to carry 
him about, owing to his ability to reach the 
pockets of the people. 

It is the use the organ grinder has for the 
monkey and not the love he bears him that 
induces the organ grinder to pay the compara- 
tively large sum which he is obliged to pay for 
the little creature, 

Whenever I hear the music (?) of a hand 
organ I always go to the door to see if there isa 
monkey in sight. If there is I invariably give 
the little fellow a drink of milk and a piece of 


sweet potatoe if there is any cooked. I always 
feel repaid for any trouble I may take in this 
way, for the grateful little fellow’s thanks more 
than settle for the exertion of waiting on him. 

I never pay an organ grinder for the privilege 
of seeing his monkey, but I do pay for the privil- 
ege of holding the monkey in my lap, thereby 
giving him a little of the rest he needs so much. 

One day I heard the organ, and soon learned 
that there was a creature near our cottage who 
perhaps needed me. When I reached the piazza _ 
I saw the little fellow standing in the road. 
His master was gesticulating and sputtering in a 
vain endeavor to make the monkey perform. | 
sat down on the step and held my hand toward 
the monkey; he looked into my eyes and made 
a queer little noise, such as monkeys make when 
they are very much pleased. He came to me at 
once, crawled into my lap, and in less than two 
minutes he was asleep. 

On questioning the organ grinder, I learned 
that the monkey was not ill, but just tired ; that 
the previous night he had staid with his master 


in a shanty where there were half a dozen other 


organ grinders, all having monkeys except one; 
that they had caroused the greater part of the 
night, and of course neither the monkey nor any 
of the others were allowed to rest. 

It seemed very strange that I should have 
heard the story at the time, for I had just 
written a chapter of my book, which I called 
“In the Shanty by the Roadside.” The organ 
grinder’s account of the doings in the shanty 
where he and his monkey had spent the night 
was almost a repetition of what I had written in 
this chapter. And the chapter was purely 
imaginary. 

It is plain to be seen that the monkey was 
exhausted. What could be more cruel than the 


dragging about from place to place of this little 


creature, who, in this instance, was scarcely able 
to hold his head up for want of sleep. 

I wonder if the humane society has ever 
considered the organ-monkey question, or if its 
officers realize what the monkeys are obliged to 
endure. 

I have known many instances where monkeys 
have suffered from exposure to the varied 
changes of temperature at the sea shore. 

Two years ago a little South American mon- 
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key fainted and fell in the dusty road near my 


cottage. Fortunately —or unfortunately —for 
the little fellow I knew how to treat him. He 
was soon restored co consciousness. Then | 


threatened to have the organ grinder arrested if 
he attempted to compel the monkey to perform 
again that day. I sent my little girl out to fol- 
low the organ grinder, but while he remainded 
at Long Beach he collected the pennies -himself, 
while the little ring-tail had a few hours’ comfort 
asleep on the hand organ. 

While many of the organ grinders seem fond 
of their monkeys, and some show real affection 
for them, others care very little for them except 


as a means for making money.— From the 
Boston Globe, 


Dog Thieves 

That stealing dogs is a regular business no 
one can doubt who hears of the great number 
of dogs licensed, and with collars bearing the 
address of the owner, that mysteriously dis- 
appear. 

As far as dog thieves go it does not seem to 
be any safeguard to have a dog licensed, or 
to keep on him a collar with address, since 
the dog thieves play into each others hands, 
and a valuable dog stolen in Boston today is 
likely to be in a kennel in New York within 
twenty-four hours from the time he is taken. 
Making dogs property seems to amount to very 
little as a safeguard, but more vigilence on the 
part of the police, who might be instructed to 
make special note of any boy or man who is 
seen leading or carrying off a dog, would be 
one safeguard, and another safeguard would be 
stricter laws in regard to carrying or sending 
dogs on trains going out of the city. The low 
class dog kennels ought to be entirely broken 
up, for not only are stolen dogs harbored in 
them, but the condition of these kennels is as 
bad as it can be and keep within the limits of 
the law. When one imagines the suffering of 
a pet dog stolen from a comfortable home and 
put in one of these kennels, perhaps starved 
and beaten to subdue him, just as wild animals 
that are exibited are cowed by hunger and 
blows, and without even water when needed, or 
any sort of bed to lie on, it is no wonder that 
those who love dogs often say they would be 
‘most thankful if they could only know that the 
uog was dead.* 


A Repented Dog Thief 

The New York Times of March 12 gives a 
brief account of a case in which a boy repented 
after stealing a dog. The boy was seen to go 
up the steps of a house carrying in his arms 
a very frightened sick-looking Boston terrier. 

Upon ringing the beil an elderly woman came 
to the door and then there was a most exciting 
and happy meeting, the dog springing into her 
arms and the woman caressing the dog. 
Meanwhile the boy was running away. ‘The 


-woman Called after him and told him to return 


and get a reward, but the boy ran around 
the corner and was heard saying to a group of 
sympathizing boys,—‘I stole de dog all 
right, but when he got sick and quit eatin’, I 
thought I’d better take ’im back and I didn’t 
have the nerve to take de old lady’s money.” 
If this 1s a true story and not a reporter's 
space filler it shows that there is sometimes a 
heart and consience among the dog thieves. 


It is quite possible that if children could be 
led to think how much suffering is caused by’ 
the loss of a pet dog fewer dogs would be 
stolen. Cruelty is frequently the outcome of 
thoughtlessness. School teachers might have 
an influence over boys attending school by 
placing before them the cruelty of dog steal- 
ing from the losers’ point of view. <A case 
which was given in a New York paper last 
January should be told as an illustrative story 
in school rooms, where it might have the result 
of preventing some boys from the crime of 
stealing dogs. A little boy was given a dog. 
Both boy and dog were young and they were 
brought up together. Rex slept beside Willie’s 
bed and Willie would not .eat unless Rex had 
his meals at the same time and in his company. 
They played together, and every day they 
walked out together. 

Then one day Rex was stolen. They knew 
he was stolen for he went out a short distance 
from the house and ‘did not return. 

Willie cried himself to sleep that night, 
and the next day he could not eat; and when 
night came again and his devoted com- 
panion was still absent he could not sleep. 
In a few days the boy became so seriously ill 
through grief that it was feared he might die, 
unless the dog could be found. At last ac- 
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counts all the police of the city of New York 
were urgently asked to make every effort to 
find the dog and save the child’s life. ‘If the 
boy grieves himself to death one dog thief will 
also be a murderer. 


San Francisco Experiences 


A member of the League living in California, 
in response to a letter sent her from the League 
asking how much she suffered from the earth- 
‘quake, replied as follows: 

I have just received your kind letter of May 
eae ieam so elad I have received it. I am 
going to write you about my dog, Toby, and 
to think I have got him again! You ask me 
if I have received my share of the things that 
the different states are sending. No, I have 
not received anything, for in order to obtain 
needed articles one was personally obliged to 
stand in line for hours and I did not feel able 
to do it. 

Referring to the possiblity that you might 
by and by be able to collect some things, if you 
should come across anything suitable for me, 
it would be most gratefully accepted. My 
husband and I only saved the clothes we had 
on. My bust measure is thirty-four and the 
length of the skirt thirty-seven. Anything 
would be very acceptable, towels, or anything; 
but don’t put yourself out or go to any expense 
for me All my pretty things are gone and 
I had things that never could be replaced, but 
I think as the Bible says, ‘‘ They are as water 
spilled upon the ground, and cannot be gath- 
ered up again.” | 

Of course, this great calamity has been a 
terrible shock to everyone’s nerves. My friends 
said I stood it finely but the reaction has been 
bad with all. We were insured but I expect 
they will cut us down a great deal. It will be 
too bad. We have slept in seven different 
places since the earthquake. We were with 
friends from the first of May until the fourth; 
then a Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett wanted us to 
come and stay in their lovely home, until they 
returned from Los Angeles, which was the first 
of June; then we had to hunt quarters for 
‘ourselves. We found three unfurnished rooms 
but we hadn’t one single thing to put in them, 
but my husband got a little money in addition 


to a little that our Eastern relatives had sent us 
so kindly and thoughtfully. For a bed we got 
merely the spring and mattress, and Mr. 
Goodridge got some pieces of wood and nailed 
on four legs, so as to get it up from the floor, 
and we got three chairs. That constitutes our 
bed-room furniture. The kitchen is a small 
dark room with a tiny-stove and a few little 
things to cook with. Toby, our dog, has the 
third room, with a large box and sacks for his 
bed. He is very happy to be once more with 
us. My little bird we saved under great trials ; 
he never sang more nor louder than he is 
now doing, but, of course, this isn’t home to us. 
Everything is strange. San Francisco would 
have to be seen. No pen could write it up. 
It is a burned-out city. I don’t feel as though 
I ever wanted to go back to it. Mr. Goodridge 
is out of business. He is a book-keeper.and a 
good one; still it may be a long while before 
he gets a position. 

If I could tell you all T have lost, all my nice 
things, it would make you feel badly. I know 
you feel badly for me anyway. My sister-in- 
law in Chicago is going to send us a bed and 
easy Chair. It starts this week and it will be so 
nice. Where we now are Mr. Goodridge saw 
an old rickety table in the cellar and the land- 
lady said if he could mend it we could take it; 
so he did, and I put an old clean dish towel on 
the top of it, and I feel quite proud. I tell 
you people can do lots they think they can’t; 
this earthquake has taken the pride out of 
people. We have had fifty or more small 
earthquakes since the big one, but they are the 
earth adjusting itself. They scare us though. 


How Toby Survived the Earthquake 


In the terrible calamity which has befallen 
San Francisco the earthquake was immediately 
followed by the greatest fire that has ever 
come in any city, and dynamiting all over the 
city that shook the houses eleven miles away. 
The animals who could not take care of th'em- 
selves were frantic with fear. 

We changed our place of refuge three 
different times, taking our bird and dog with 
us, although many opened their bird cage doors 
and let the little birds fly. At last we were 
driven to the water’s edge, the fire constantly 
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overtaking us. Then we started for Fort 
Mason, our dog Toby following us; but in the 
great jam at the Fort, getting on to the govern- 
ment tug, we lost Toby. We, of course, had 
to go and leave him, but it filled my heart with 
a sadness that I cannot describe. 

This was Friday, April 20. We sent mes- 
sages back to the Fort, asking about our dog 
and finally advertised him in every paper. On 
May 4 we received a letter saying, ‘If you 
will call at 4590 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, 
you will find Toby.” We went immediately to 
the house and there was little Toby. The 
meeting was very pathetic and he barked 
whole sentences out in his joy at finding us. 
He had been lost nearly two weeks when Miss 
Wallace of Oakland went to San Francisco to 
visit the burnt district. At the ferry in San 
Francisco she saw a black dog and said to her 
aunt, ““What a pretty dog!” and. patted him. 
He followed her a long distance. When she 
got to where she could give him a drink of 
water she did; then she returned to the ferry. 
Toby followed her all the way but often 
stopping to rest. There were no dogs allowed 
on the boat; but she said to the man, “In these 
perilous times can’t I take this little dog?” 
“Ves,” he replied,“ if you will take him in 
your arms,” which she did, and brought him 
to Oakland. Then she hunted up the old 
newspapers and found where he was advertised 
and wrote to us. She was only fifteen blocks 
from where we were. It is a wonderful thing 
that he escaped being shot, as the orders were 
to shoot all dogs. He could have had neither 
food nor water. JI ama great lover of animals 
and my mission seems to be to look out for 
them, so I know God heard my prayer and 
gave me back my dog Toby. 

A. E. Goodridge. 


If any one wishes to send a cheering letter or 
any articles of household comfort to Mrs. Good- 
ridge the Editor would be glad to send her present 
address. 


Love and charity being the basis of Chris- 
tianity, it is as much a question for the Church 
to ask when a person wishes to be admitted to 
her bosom, ‘¢ Are you kind to animals,” as it 
is to ask, ‘‘Do you believe in such or sucha 
doctrine ?”—F, Hathaway. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Letters 


‘‘We all wish to thank you many times for that 
dear dog. He has won all our hearts, he is so 
gentle, kind and affectionate. He is very little 
trouble and barks very seldom. He is one of the 
lovliest dogs I ever saw, and my heart went out to 
him as soon as I saw him. He is one of the 
family, I assure you, and seems very fond of us all. 
He sleeps on the couch in Eleanor’s room at night 
with a silk pillow for his head-rest and is quiet 
all night. Nothing could have given us greater 
pleasure.” 


“‘In answer to your inquiry by post card about 
the cat I procured from you Dec. 31, 1905, would 
say that I am very fortunate to have made, with 
your assistance, such an excellent selection. Peter 
as we have named him, is one of the family and 
seems to have appreciated that fact from the first 
night. Every one in my family is much attracted 
to him, and so are,the neighbors. In praise of, 
Peter I want to say that he settled down to 
ridding the house of mice from the start, and 
accomplished this in a few days and nights. He 
has other business-like qualities that we admire 
very much.” 


‘““T received your postal today and should haye 
written before concerning the dog you kindly gave 
me, but I have been waiting hoping to have a photo- 
graph of him taken to send with my letter. I will 
send you one as soon as] can have them taken. He 
has not one fault to complain about, but it would 
require a long letter to tell of his good qualities. I 
love all dogs very well and this one very much. He 
is intelligent, good-natured, sound and clean, and 1s 
also becoming a good watch dog. 

With best wishes for your noble work, yours truly, 

W..E. B: 
Waverly, Mass. 


‘Dear old Friends. — Mr. C— received your 
card inquiring about me and I want to tell that 
I am well, happy and have a nice home, and 
everybody loves me, I have heard them all 
say that they think I am the very best cat they 
ever owned, and they would feel very badly if 
anything should happen to me. My best love’ 
to all my old friends. Sincerely, 


Jemmie Cleveland, Hyde Park.” 
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‘Pussy is very contented and happy and a 
great pet. She was very sick with distemper 
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cats and kittens that may be seen at any time 
one choses to look for them in the poorer parts 


and we thought she would die but she re- "of the city. Children from the tenementihouses 


covered.” Miss E., Boston. 


_ HOBO AND PETER. 


Some of our readers will remember the story 
of Hobo, the white bull terrier, who was six 
weeks on Boston Common, his only shelter the 
benches and his only food what he could pick 
up from the workmen’s lunches. After many 
efforts he was captured and brought to the 
League where he was kept for many weeks. 
Once ne was placed in a home outside the 
city but he ran away and returned to the 
League. A second time he was given away 
and this time he met with so much affection 
that his heart was won and he has now been 
over a year in his new home. The above pic- 
ture shows Hobo and his companion, Peter, 
with a young member of the family. Hobo is 
highly valued and leads a most happy life. 


Last month showed the greatest record of 
dogs and cats received at the League in any 
month since the existence of this shelter for 
animals. ; 2057-animals were taken in. A number 
of them were sent to the League by families 
who were going out of the city, and had there 


been no place to send them their owners must - 


have deserted them. 

It isa comfort to feel that we have saved 
such a large number from slow starvation or 
painful abuse by cruel men and boys, and as we 
can get hold of the children we shall get more 
and more of the starving, frightened, diseased 
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‘are bringing in sick, wretched creatures many 


times a day and influencing other children to 
bring them. Often the children rescue them 
from other children who are stoning them, drag- 
ging them through mud puddles and otherwise 
ill treating them. The large majority are not 
desirable for homes. 


A man living in Maplewood was complained 
of to us because he was burying four kittens 
alive. ‘This man is supposed to be respectable 
and holds some official position there. The 
case was referred to the Mass. S. P. C. A. but 
no conviction followed. We can give the name 
of the man and of two or three witnesses to 
any one who wishes to investigate the case. 

Another case we tried to get punished with- 
out success was that of a man living on Tremont 
Street, Boston, who owns two bull terriers and 
allowed these dogs to tear the cat of a poor 
Italian fruit vendor to pieces before his eyes. 
One witness says that the man went away laugh- 
ing, but that we hope is not true. A week 
or two later the same dogs killed a small dog 
and bit a child, and they will probably continue 
in this sort of work, unhindered, unless some 
citizen arises in his wrath and takes the matter 
of punishment in his own hands. 


The Animal Rescue League is not a prosecut- 
ing society, though many requests come asking 
that we should be, but until we have money 
enough to keep humane and skilful detectives 
on purpose to work up such cases, and to em- 
ploy a first-rate lawyer to push them, we cannot 
engage in such work. The convictions in most 
prosecuting societies are very small because they 
lack the right sort of men to investigate and to 
follow up cases of cruelty, and do not have a 
smart lawyer. It is very well and right to meet 
cruelty and try to remedy it by humane educa- 
tion, but men and boys who are capable of such 
acts as the above, and of worse that I might give, 
need the strong arm of the law stretched out to 
restrain them. A tract on kindness would be 
laughed at by such hardened and _ heartless 
offenders. | 
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Such a case as this may be met with different 
methods from punishment. A boy was reported 
to the League as being very cruel to his cat and 
her kittens. I sent for the boy to come to the 
League. He came, and I found that he had 
never been taught that a cat could suffer. 
After talking with him half an hour, giving him 
a little story, and showing him some League dogs 
and cats, I got a promise from him that he would 
be kind to cats and kittens in the future ; and as 
he lives not far from the League we can follow 
up his case. Frequently I write personal letters 
urging kind treatment, or send literature in 


cases reported to me where [| think it might do 


good. 


While: writing the above notes, two more 
cases of distressing cruelty in this city have been 
reported to me by letter. Having no hope that 
the perpetrators can be prosecuted or convicted, 
I shall send a League agent to make investi- 
gations and warn the men and women involved, 
that they will be watched and reported to the 
police if anything further is heard. 


Having such dreadful accounts of cruelty to 
horses, dogs and cats constantly brought to our 
notice, we are certain that we are doing a work 
which deserves better support than it is getting 
by taking into our shelter so many of these help- 
less animals, even if we do not keep the sick, 
starving and deseased or undesirable ones, but 
have them mercifully killed, Many men and 
women, who think they are humane, are apt to 
be so sentimental that they would give money 
more quickly to us if we took in one quarter the 
animals that we do, and’ tried to doctor them up 
and keep them alive, letting the others die on the 
streets, but we who are not afraid to look this 
suffering in the face know that the more home- 
less and abused animals we can take care of, 
even by having them humanely killed, the better 
it is for the poor creatures and for the world. 


We hope that all our members are doing some 
work for the League fair next December. It 
cannot be the help to us it should be unless all 
our friends are interested and make it a part of 
their summer interests to work for it in one way 
or another. Printed circulars containing particu- 
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lars of the fair will be sent to any one who would 
like to distribute them among their friends. 


The president of the League has just spent a 
week at the Church Settlement House in Dan- 
bury, N. H., carried on by Christopher C. 
Thurber, and has given three stereoptican lec- 
tures in and about Danbury, several talks in little 
school houses, and visited a number of families 
whose lives are lacking in all that tends to give 
happiness. Into some of these families in iso- 
lated places in the mountains, lives could be 
made more comfortable and happy by little gifts 
of articles of clothing or ornament that could 
easily be spared from homes that are too full of 
everything. I should be glad to hear.of any- 
thing that more prosperous families can spare. 
Particularly I would like a waist and skirt for a 
woman 77 years old who walks nearly every 
Sunday to the little church over which Mr. 
Thurber presides, a distance of four miles each 
way, up hill and down, to save her pair of steers 
from working Sundays, 


Mrs. Benson, 36 Cottage St., Cambridge, 
Mass., cites a case where Veterinary X-Zalia 
healed a gathering in the throat of her pet cat 
“ Buff.” The wound was such a gapping ene 
that it was feared he would have to be put out 
of the way. But in three weeks she healed 
the wound with that liquid X-Zalia. The Ani- 
mal Rescue League uses Veterinary for mange 
and to heal any sore. It is clean and easy to 
use and animals will not fight its application. 
Try this veterinary X-Zalia. Large size bottles 
$1.00, at any druggist’s or at X-Zalia Corpora- 
tion, 55 Batterymarch St., Boston. — Adv. 


CATS BOARDED 


Large Grass Runs, Good Food, and Best of 


Care. Persian Kittens of Prize-Winning 


Pedigreed Stock for Sale. 


MISS MARY E. PLUMER, 


Yelephone, 
Lexington; 143-3 


Lexington, Mass. 
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COLSON’S 
ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 


the best thing for 


Washing AlII Animals 


used by and for sale at 


THE ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEAGUE 


Pint, 25c. Gallon, $1.00. 5 Gallons, $3.50 
Send in your orders 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, 


A series of 16 Post Cards in black, blue and bronze 
green, illustrating the following subjects: 1. The 
Cats’ Christmas Tree. 2. Dog Yards and Kennels. 
3. Kennels, Dog Yards, Cat Yards. 4. A Corner of 
the Yards. 5. A Visitor to the League. 6. Animal 
Rescue League Fountain. 7. Waiting for Homes. 
8. Flower Day. 9. A Corner of the Cat Room: 
10. Some League Dogs: Thelma. 11. Some League 
Dogs. Leo. 12. The Kindness Club. 13 Some 
League Dogs: Fanny. 14. Waiting for Breakfast 
(Cats). 15. Some League Dogs: Fluffy. 16. A Little 
Helper. 

Order cards by the numbers. Cards mailed post- 
paid for 30 cents wu dozen, or $2.50 a hundred. 
Orders for less than one dozen not supplied by mail. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE, 
5 {| Carver Street, Boston. 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 
extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 
condition. Used 
by the Animal 
Rescue league, 
Boston. Regular 
RIZE Eos C Trial 
size, roc. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


CHARLES I. BICKUM 
HAVERHILL - - ; 


Please mention this paper when writing 


MASS. 
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OLD GRIST MILL 
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S000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Crist 
Mill Puppy Bread 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


WE GUARANTEE 
laynes Magic Insect Powder 


TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUQGS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 
and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 


rca 9) Perer 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 
JAYNES & CO., 
‘s TRADE-MARK 
DRUGGISTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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->TORIES OF ANIMAS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
I2m0 Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listeni~z and seeing for himself instead of following 
another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 

Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 

Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus — 


Frank J, Sulivan, WV. = =LYPLAN 
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am A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
51 Carver Street, etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston, 
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